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tion ; his right-hand forefinger, laid in the 
palm of the left hand, emphasizes an induc- 
tion. The sculptor has aimed at reaching 
up to the intellectual character of the man, 
while penetrating back, through all the easy 
sophistications of " idealism," to the verity 
of the spare form uuder the middle size, and 
the ponderous, searching, world-compassing 
head. There are a voice and a message in 
the figure which will not, I think, be lost. 
In the costume, the sculptor appears to me 
to have been particularly happy. It is, in 
the strictest sense, a costume, yet with no 
frivolous labor, or mean passion for buttons 
and lace. Mr. Munro has done for the same 
building Galileo and Newton, and is engaged, 
I believe, upon one or two others as well. 

In speaking . of individual artists, two 
other names that occur to ine are those of 
G. F. Watts and David Scott. I lately had 
the privilege of visiting the studio of the 
former — a painter bearing a great reputa- 
tion, but which is accurately to be weighed 
only in a small circle, as he has never ex- 
hibited much, and lately not at all. Great 
subjects of an abstract bearing — often whol- 
ly abstract in the manner of their present- 
ment — treated on a large scale, and with a 
large method — are his speciality. Many of 
these are impressive and chaste in a high 
degree. He has grand capacities of color, 
and his portraits are altogether grand — the 
finest by far that I know from an English 
hand of our own day. A vast work which 
Mr. Watts has undertaken (with a munifi- 
cence not unworthy to be remembered with 
Tintoret's), for nothing, is a fresco, in the 
Hall of Lincoln's Inn, of the great lawgivers 
of the world in various ages. This is tem- 
porarily suspended while the artist recruits 
his health. He is the only man, I should 
say, of any period of the British school, who 
has, with any high degree of master}', iden- 
tified himself with the feeling for large Ra- 
phaelesque form — who has subordinated his 
"Englishmanism" to the spirit of the Italians 
of the central time of art ; and I am very far 
from thinking that the gains, though indis- 
putable in a certain direction, is unmixed, 
or even commensurate with the sacrifice. 
Such as the aim has made him, however, 
Mr. Watts is one of the most remarkable 
British painters of the time. David Scottj 
the ideal and abstruse Scotch artist, whom 
no public, and not all of his intimates, could 
understand, lias, by a strange " reverse of 
fortune," come to be shown to the London 
holiday-makers in so utterly popular a form 
of art as the dissolving-view. The, abstract 
artist fails almost inevitably of meeting the 
public halfway; but, when he does, he 
stamps his impression clear and sharp. The 
designs of David Scott to the Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress, published posthumously, have had a 
great popular success; so much so that, 
while they are made up into monster dis- 
solving-views, his surviving brother, Wil- 
liam Bell Scott, is commissioned by the 
publishers for a series of designs to the 
Second Part of the Pilgrim's Progress. It 
will be interesting to note, in the work thus 
completed, the analogy and the diversities 
in the minds of the two brothers, both art- 
ists, both abstract in their intellectual ten- 
dencies. 

To the obituary of the month belongs 
a name of ancient familiarity, that of Sir 
Richard Westmacott, the professor of sculp- 
ture at our Royal Academy. His "Distress- 
ed Mother," "Euphrosyne," the Hyde Park 



Achilles, and the pediment-sculpture of the 
British Museum, are widely known ; but I 
suppose the term of his own natural life, 
verging on eighty-two years, was consider- 
ably longer than will be that of the reputa- 
tion of any work which he leaves behind 
him. Their material and position may pre- 
serve some of them longer than the memo 
ries of mankind would do. It is a case of 
ces monumento perennius. 

WM. M. R085ETTI. 
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A CARD. 

The undersigned, owing to continued 111 health 

which makes the proper performance of his editorial 

duties Impossible, is compelled to relinquish all literary 

labor for the present, and to resign the conducting of 

The Cravok to his colleague, Mr. Durand. 

W. J. STILLMAN. 
New York, June 1st, 1S56. 

While regretting the cause which deprives The 
Craton of Mr. Stillman's services, its friends and sub- 
scribers may be assured that no change of purpose or 
plan will be made in carrying out the object for which 
this magazine was established. In undertaking its 
sole charge, and while this duty is imperative, it is the 
intention of the undersigned to conduct The CraTON 
with a view to the interests of Art as effectively as hie 
resources, capacity, and judgment may enable him to 
do. 

J. DtntAND, 



irUtrJiings. 



To Merchants' Clerks. — No individuals 
representing embryo society are more in need 
of the influences. of Art, and a basis of thought 
about Art, than merchants' clerks. Clerks, if 
they are not better educated than their com- 
peers in other callings, are developed into more 
active and powerful social instruments; they 
are stimulated into greater activity by the com- 
petition which exists among their employers, 
and they become powerful, because it is the busi- 
ness of their apprenticeship to make money, 
and money happens to be power. There can be 
no objection to any power rightly used, but un- 
fortunately the expression of monied power in 
our community is so much like despotism, as to 
call for every possible moral force to protect the 
uninitiated from becoming despots, as well as 
to save all monied sinners even at the eleventh 
hour. Clerks, therefore, need the influences of 
Art to save them from the " hell of the money- 
changers." 

If there be a man in our varied community, 
one social individual color more nucleus than 
the rest, it is the pure type of the business man. 
He has a pedigree of a thousand years, and he 
here seems to have flowered into a perfect ideal. 
We find him, pictorially, truly in the sixth age, 
with bloodless skin, dull small eye, firm mouth, 



and colorless lips, stalking about — the victim of 
respect, with no sympathy but that of depend- 
ants, who are simply grateful for his favors. He 
revels in matter which his intellect has converted 
into a pyramid of gold, and there he sits upon its 
apex, a " monarch of all he surveys," enjoying 
a social atmosphere and soil as dry and barren 
as the moistureless expanse of his life could 
make it. Whenever we contemplate the mere 
business man, he appears to our mind like the 
ghost of a guilty giant, weeping for a "requies- 
cat in pace," and seeking repose for his mal-de- 
veloped soul. This cannot be effected, but we 
can do our part towards rendering business ap- 
prentices men of soul-proportions, more in keep- 
ing with the standard of nature, and beings 
beautiful to think of, and worthy to be handed 
down, the subjects of praise, to their posterity. 

How many young men in the business world 
are lost — lost in two ways, either drawn Into 
sensual excesses, or, what is equally to be de- 
plored, lost in successful selfishness. The steps 
which lead to sensual perdition are the easiest', 
and the tale is soonest told ; . the latter state of 
perdition is of more difficult Accomplishment. 
We have many doubts if the feeble victim of 
sensuality be so great an evil to society, con- 
sidering the actual result of his existence, as 
the more physically careful being whose heart 
sends forth cool blood to drive a cool and calcu- 
lating intellect. A discussion of this question 
is not at present our province or purpose. We 
assert, however, in order to provoke such a dis- 
cussion, that society must hunt the living lions 
in their dens, and manacle the powerful ani- 
mals with moral responsibility, so as to confine 
the punishment to him who is willing to sin, 
and not allow it to be visited upon his uncon- 
scious and unwilling tool. The evils of physi- 
cal sin are so apparent, that any manifestation 
of them should be considered perfectly inexcusa- 
ble, or else treated as diseases ; they are be- 
coming as governable, and the laws which affect 
them are becoming as appreciable as any of the 
laws of the physical World ; it is now time to 
elevate the common standard of moral law, and 
hunt out the vices and follies of the intellect. 
We must quit the pagan for the Christian 
standard. 

We return to the clerk's position. Every 
young man grows into the cherishing of an 
ideal. The ideal may be termed the faith of 
feeling. Many young men possessing feeling 
and disturbed by it, are ruined for lack of a 
knowledge of its use. Feeling is the life of the 
spirit — that is, the active energy of mental 
life. Men idolatrously embody feeling in some 
symbol that decays, and then away goes the 
ideal with it, to fasten upon some ignoble ob- 
ject which excites less expectation, and less ex- 
ertion. Youth desires fame, position, influence, 
and dreams of these prospectively! Love flat- 
ters the imagination with perfect form and cha- 
racter, and the youthful artist-soul sculptures 
to itself an angel — with invisible wings. Con- 
tact with the world and marriage do not verify 
the ideals, and the spirit, out of revenge, descends 
to baser matter, and yokes itself to money. In 
the latter, the ideal and fact touch each other in 
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material form, and man clings to the line of de- 
marcation as he would to a rope to save him from 
drowning. To him, money is like a beach to 
a cast-away ; he is rejoiced to feel terra firma 
beneath his- feet ; to others, it is the black 
beacon -of gain, ever in sight from infancy — 
which no fogs veil, or tempests interfere with, 
or pleasures can divert from : it is truly an old 
tar-barrel on a rock in the midst of a dreary 
ocean. 

To fix the ideal eye, then, upon not one, but 
many beacons located in beautiful regions in 
the midst of enjoyments of compensating qual- 
ity, is the speciality of Art. Young men should 
recognize works of Art in the same light as 
they do the .fruit of business — namely, money. 
In works of Art they will find greater variety 
than in the uniform stereotyped coin. They 
should give play to feeling, and allow no despot 
to wither it with basilisk eye. There is such a 
thing as an adaptation of action to feeling, so 
as to keep by one an ever undying symbol of 
the ideal. To discover this rope to cling to — 
and it is not a rope of sand — is the true labor 
of the intellect, as well as the only true aid to 
—moral duty. The symbol when found is the 
work oFAaU^either in form or thought, and the 
effort to realizeThese, proceeds from a love for 
Art. 

"We should not, perhaps, close our thoughts 
properly, if we did not suggest ways and means 
to the ignorant. Go tp Nature. Study human 
nature, humanity, and the world of beauty 
which surrounds you. Love somebody — love 
something, love both better than yourself. Take 
leisure to go into the country, for instance, in the 
spring-time, and watch the birth of leaves, and 
go again in the " perfect days " of June to enjoy 
the fullness of their growth. Choose some 
shady spot, with a mountain for your horizon, 
and note its pure blue tint, also the fresh green 
valleys, with trees uprising to catch your wan. 
denng eyes. How the monotony is broken up 
by diverse forms .and countless tints of color ! 
See how each object asserts its individuality in 
the sunlight, refusing to mingle in, as it were, 
and merge itself with the surrounding land- 
scape! Every tree with its positive hue of 
green, and every house, the symbol of man's 
association with nature, stands up for itself in 
this youthful season, like a flushed and healthy 
boy amidst his school-fellows. Observe the 
vigor of life, the fresh grass, the little' 'spires of 
grain ; listen to the rush of the brook, the song 
of the birds, breathe the pure air, and enjoy — 
the garden of Eden. And when fall comes, go 
again to Nature. Be present at the death of 
the leaves. Choose a bright October day, and 
the same spot you loved in June. Individuality 
is gone, you scarcely think of the surface of the 
earth ; color after color, as brilliant and various 
as the rays of jewels, flash constant changes ; 
your pale blue mountain is become a marvel- 
lous arabesque, and alt the countless objects 
that surround you and charm your eye, as it 
glances towards the setting sun, are harmonized 
into a vast world of fraternal color. In this 
illuminated scene, the works of man are blended 
with those of nature, and absorbed in happy 



unison. Every object seems to yield itself to 
the commonwealth of Beauty, as men, after a 
long life of struggle and energy, resign their 
personality, content to fall as a brilliant leaf 
and glow in the light of Heaven. 

DOMESTIC ART GOSSIP. 

The Landscape Painters are fast returning to 
the city, bringing as usual, agreat variety of stu- 
dies from nature. Among those we have had an 
opportunity to see are the following : Mr. Du- 
rand's sketches of West Campton scenery, which 
are both larger and of a character different from 
previous studies, being almost wholly confined to 
mountain views. Mr. Casilear has visited Nia- 
gara, Catskili, and Lake George ; his studies 
consist of views and many admirable foreground 
objects. Mr. Gignoux shows us the Saguenay 
River, so remarkable for its precipitous banks, 
and generally imposing scenery. We have seen 
some excellent water color sketches, by Mr. 
Glasgow, representative of Vermont scenery in 
the neighborhood of Burlington. 

Since our last notice of the productions of 
our artists, Messrs. Cropsey and G ifford have each 
sent home a number of their works completed 
in Europe. From Mr. Cropsey we have a set 
of " The Seasons," a series of four small pictures, 
besides two others, one being a Roman Cam- 
pagna scene, the other being a Sunset view near 
Eagle Cliff in the White Mountains. They are the 
best small pictures by Mr. Cropsey that we can 
recal to mind. Whatever effect Europe may 
have upon Mr. Cropsey's pencil, he is still true 
to his line of study and feeling as we have known 
him heretofore. 

Mr. Gifford sends five pictures, being English 
scenes, including views of Kenilworth, Rydal 
Water, the Darent, Stratford Church, and Der- 
wentwater. These pictures as views, well repre- 
sent the objects chosen, as well as much of the 
aspect of nature peculiar to England, and they 
indicate increased power and facility. 

Mr. Kensett is still in England, having just 
completed a tour through Wales. 

There is considerable movement in the art- 
world of Pittsburgh. We have received two pa- 
pers from that city containing notices of pictures 
and artistSjita, which mention is made of various 
works as follows : — two pictures by Mr. Craig 
(who exhibited here two years since, a picture 
which we remember as being fine in color and 
feeling) ; — Landscapes by Messrs. Sonntag, Het- 
zel and Lawman; — portraits by Messrs. McCIurg, 
Forrester, Rhodes, Wall, etc. 

We intended to have had more to say this 
month, than we now have room for, about a 
Peter Funk picture-manufacturing establish- 
ment in Broadway, not far from the entrance of 
one of our large hotels. We understand that 
the proprietor employs a genius at eight dollars 
a week to produce original works to order, and 
that any amateur in haste to purchase a paint- 
ing by Church, Kensett, Cropsey, Gignoux, 
Hays — any artist in fine, can be accommodated 
at the shortest notice. We recommend this es- 
tablishment to the Cosmopolitan Art Associa- 
tion. 



Martin's Paintings. — We are only able to 
make mention of the three pictures painted by 
John' Martin now on exhibition at Messrs. Wil- 
liams, Stevens, William3 & Co.'s, Gallery. The 
subjects are, " The Last Judgment," " The 
Great Day of His Wrath," and " The Plains of* 
Heaven." As works of art of a peculiar class, 
belonging to the allegorical school, these pictures 
are remarkable and well worth seeing. They 
are Ihe pictorial embodiment of prophetic visions, 
a realisation in color of the imaginative faculty ' 
of the prophets of old. The exhibition of these 
pictures was attended with great success in Eng- 
land. The pictures are tastefully and conve- 
niently arranged for exhibition, and they will 
afford hours of interesting study to a very large 
class of our population. Go and see them by 
all means. 

Messrs. Williams, Stevens, Williams & Co. 
have received a proof of the engraving of "Shak- 
speare and his Contemporaries" which picture 
was on exhibition here about two years ago. As 
an engraving, it is a very fine work. The plate is 
angraved by Thos. Faed the engraver of "Evan- 
geline," and brother of the artist who painted 
the picture. We seldom see such an honest 
production — a picture so faithfully reproduced 
as to entitle the engraver to the award of equal 
artistic power with the painter. 

We have before stated that the Smithsonian 
Institute proposes to import original moulds (or 
moulds as perfect and authentic as possible) 
from the most celebrated antique statues, and 
so arrange it as to have casts made and dis- 
tributed at cost price among such institutions 
in the country as may desire to possess them. 
J. R. Lambdin, Esq., now in Europe is autho- 
rized to procure information relative to this pur- 
pose, upon which depends further action. It is 
to be hoped that Mr. Lambdin's efforts may be 
successful. From his well-known energy and 
love for the cause of art we are quite confident 
they will be. 

Mr. G. H. Hall has given a public exhibition 
of his works at : Messrs. Goupil & Co.'s store, 
which mode of exhibiting an artist's productions 
is entitled to some consideration. We think it 
has many advantages. The artist can choose 
his own place and .light, and his .works can be 
seen much more satisfactorily, than when placed 
in the midst of others. 

Mr. Matteson, who at present is residing at 
Sherburne, Chenango County, N. Y., has just 
completed for John H. Reynolds. Esq., of Al- 
bany, a picture of the " Interior of a Country 
Post Office," just after the distribution of a 
mail. It contains a number of figures, and is 
designed to exhibit the various emotions pro- 
duced by the character of the news received. 
Prominent among the figures is that of the vil- 
lage nabob, seemingly fully " exercised" in 
guessing who sent him the letter he has tender- 
ly poised on his finger points. Mr. Matteson . 
has now on his easel a picture which he calls 
" Santa Claus at Home." Santa Claus, who 
has just completed a "dancing Jack," is seated 
with a group of his cronies in a grotto, hung 
with stalactites, and brilliantly lighted. The 
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friends make music for the dancer — piles of toys 
are laying about in profusion — a flight of steps 
lead up to the mouth of the grotto, and up the 
steps workmen carry back loads of toys to fill 
the sleigh (which is seen through the opening), 
and harnessed to the sleigh is the reindeer team, 
ready to start with the toys for good children. 
At the foot of the steps is a grim figure laden 
with whips for bad children. We learn that 
Mr. Matteson contemplates returning to this 
city to reside. 

Mr. W. H. Thwaites has returned from a 
tour of study in the White Mountains, and has 
brought with him a number of carefully studied 
drawings, in water colors and sepia, heightened 
with pencil. Mr. T.'s ability with water colors 
should make his works much Bought after as are 
his designs on wood. 

The following communication tells its own 
story. If artists arc disposed to furnish any in- 
formation concerning materials, we should be 
happy to publish it for the benefit of the profes- 
sion. 

I desire, through the columns of the Crayon to 
call attention to a grievance of which most ar- 
tists have occasion to complain, especially land- 
scape painters, and which calls loudly for a re- 
medy. I allude to the wretched quality of most 
of the common colors as put up in compressible 
tubes, and furnished by the several color men, 
whether imported or of home manufacture. 

The complaint in question is founded upon, 
the consistency of the prepared pigments — when 
ground stiffly or with as little oil as will suffice 
for the purpose, as in all cases is most desirable, 
we find it tough and unyielding to a moderate 
pressure of the brush, and only to be applied to 
the canvas by a force destructive of all delicacy. 
When more diluted, it becomes ropy instead of 
limpid, and of a consisteney not unlike honey, 
utterly precluding all expression of texture or 
precison of form, and attended throughout its 
application with the utmost difficulty of mani- 
pulation, constantly creating new and unneces- 
sary obstacles to executive facility. The chief, 
if not the sole cause of these defects, lies in the 
quality of the oils employed, these being either 
adulterated with some foreign mixture, or more 
probably in a state of advanced oxidation, com- 
monly understood by the term " fat." Colors for 
general use can only be well prepared by em- 
ploying the most limpid oil (though for occa- 
sional purposes fat oil may be preferred). The 
colorman should never use any but fresh cold 
pressed oil, whether linseed, nut, or poppy. 

Now it is said that old pressed oil is seldom' 
or never made, owing to the fact that a greater 
quantity is obtained from the seed by hot pres- 
sure, and that the cold process is therefore aban- 
doned. Is this true ? If so, the present inferi- 
ority in the quality of our paints compared with 
former days, is at once explained, and the reme- 
dy directly pointed out. If not true, the fault of 
which we complain lies with the colorman, and 
whoever among them shall see fit to earn a re- 
putation for putting up colors exempt from the 
objections above hinted at, will most certainly 
find ample compensation in the demand, for 
his preparations, whatever cost or pains he may 
incur in putting them up. 

A Landscape Painter. 

Musical. — The German Opera is one of those 
musical experiments which deserves the patron- 
age of the public, particularly of the German 
population. For a' number of years we have 
had Italian Opera performed, generally, by artists 
of the first rank, certainly of superior qualifica- 



tions, to most of the artists composing troupes 
in Italy. Because we have enjoyed this privilege, 
however, and, in fact, always insist upon the 
best artists and performances, it does not fol- 
low that we, as a public, appreciate superior 
or even good music. We have faith and belief 
in the existence of a love for art in our com- 
munity, because Art is as natural to man as 
Religion — in fact, is a part of it — and we are 
men. But we do not acknowledge the exist- 
ence of any high degree of Art-culture among 
us, especially among the wealthy, who chiefly 
support such enterprises. We are inclined, 
therefore, to consider the support of the Italian 
Opera, such as it has been, by the people, 
as well as the enthusiasm for celebrated singers, 
like Jenny Lind, for instance, more in the light 
of a tribute to mere celebrity — a gratification 
of curiosity of national peculiarity — more than 
any delight in, or appreciation of, Art or the 
artist. The only music the people enjoy and 
pay for — good as far as it goes, and infinitely 
better than none — is that of the various negro 
minstrel troupes. Fine Art, as developed by 
themature European mind and borne up by its 
state of culture, cannot at present live naturally 
in this country. It demands a basis of refine- 
ment, repose, and a culture of the sentiments, the 
proofs of which do not exist in a concrete form. 
Whatever degree of refinement these may be, it 
is apparent only in individuals. The wealthy 
make some pretension that" way, and certainly 
possess the means to cultivate the feeling for art, 
and they ought to foster it for their own benefit 
as well as afford facilities for like culture to those 
who have not the same means. Since, then, we 
do not, as a public, compensate artists according 
to the standard of Paris, London, and St. Peters- 
burg, let us make an effort to support troupes 
which in many capitals of the continent would 
find grateful audiences. And such a troupe is 
that of the German Opera at Niblo's. Since 
the first of last month Auber's delightful opera 
of " Masaniello " has been given, and it should 
have drawn full houses every night of the 
month. We have also had another pleasing 
opera, " Undine," by Lortzing, which has ob- 
tained a great success. In a few days, if not 
before this reaches the eyes of our readers, new 
additions will be made to the company, and 
then will be given successively the ■ operas of 
" Stra'della," " Fidelio," " Der Freyschutz," 
in which Mdlle. Johannsen, a celebrated prima 
donna, formerly on the Frankfort stage, will 
make her debut. We only hope the public will 
consider, that full houses are .the bones and 
sinews of an operatic campaign, o ■' " 

Thalberg will commence his concerts shortly 
assisted by Madame Angri, who is said to be a 
worthy rival of the admirable La Grange. 
These concerts will undoubtedly create a sensa- 
tion, for there are very few young ladies who 
consider music a necessary accomplishment to 
be found without some of the elegant compo- 
sitions of Thalberg in their possession, even if 
they serve only as an ornament to their music- 
books. 

The Philharmonic Society gave their first 



public rehearsal on Saturday, the 11th October, 
at the Academy of Music, at which place all 
rehearsals and concerts will be given this year. 
This is owing to the increased favor with which 
the public view the excellent performances of 
this Society. The pieces played were the C minor 
Symphony of Beethoven, and the Overture "In 
the Highlands," by Gade, to which will be 
added the Overture to " Medea," by Cherubim. 

gleanings and items. 

Among the French artists of present and 
lately attained celebrity, is one by the name of 
Milet. We are permitted to extract from a pri- 
vate letter an account of a visit to his studio. 

" Milet is one of the most distinguished 
artists in France. He was a Norman peasant. 
At the age of twenty he came to Paris and 
studied five years with Delaroche, and labored 
and studied fifteen years more in obscurity and 
poverty. Within the last five years his genius 
has been recognized by the public, and hi? 
works arc now highly esteemed. He is about 
forty years old, and a strong, stout-built man. 
He resides in the, village of Barbizon, near 
Fontainebleau, «and with his wife and children 
dresses and lives like tha peasants about him ; he , 
is like them only in these respects, thatis in being 
the same in simplicity of character and manners ; 
in cultivation of mind and true refinement he • 
ranks with the first. knows him inti- 
mately, and has an unbounded admiration for 
his genius as an artist and his character as a 
man. He showed us a great many pictures 
finished and unfinished; they were all illustra- 
tions of the life and occupations of the peasants 
about him, and are done with such love and 
tenderness, that each picture is a perfect little 
poem — an idyl. The subjects of some of them 
are, a woman ' Faiaant Us lestives ' (a manner 
of washing clothes). Two little pictures of 
shepherd girls knitting and tending their flocks. 
A young wife sewing while she rocks her sleep- 
ing child ; — a sunbeam falls through the open 
window; the husband is working outside in a 
sunny [garden ; the feeling that pervades this 
picture is most beautiful. Another was, a girl 
carrying water from a well. He showed us also 
some sketches of his birth-place, and of the 
landscape and coast scenery of Normaridy. His 
pictures are very quiet in style, and imbued 
with strong poetic feeling. 

Memorial Sculpture at Boston. — " Our 
city and its environs have not, indeed, been 
left until now, Fellow-citizens, wholly des- 
titute of the decorations of sculpture. Wash- 
ington — first always to be commemorated by 
every American community — has long stood 
majestically within the inner shrine of our State 
Capitol, chiseled, as you know, by the celebrated 
Chantrey, Jfrom that pure white marble, which 
is the fittest emblem of the spotless integrity 
and preeminent patriotism of a character, to 
which the history of mere humanity has hitherto 
furnished no parallel. 

" Bowditch, our American LaPlace, has been 
seen for many years beneath the shades of 
Mount Auburn, portrayed with that air of pro- 
found thought and penetrating observation, 
which seems almost to give back to the effigy 
of bronze the power of piercing the skies and ■ 
measuring the mechanism of the heavens, which 
only death could take away from the ever- 
honored original. 

" Near him, in the beautiful chapel of the same 
charming cemetery, will soon be fitly gathered 
Representative men of the four great periods of 
Massachusetts history: — John Winthrop, for 
whom others may find the appropriate epithet 
and rightful designation, with the First Charter of 
Massachusetts in his hand ; — Jamks Otis, that 
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'flame of fire' against Writs of Assistance and 
all the other earliest manifestations of British 
aggression; — John Adams, ready to ' sink or 
swim ' in tbe cause of ' Independence now and 
Independence forever:' — -and Joseph Story, 
' interpreting and administering, with mingled 
energy and sweetness, the Constitution and 
Judicial system of our mature existence. Glo- 
rious Quaternion, illustrating and personifying a 
more glorious career ! God grant that there may 
never be wanting a worthy successor to ihi 
brilliant series, and that tbe line of the great 
and good may be as unbroken in the future, as 
it has been in the past history of our beloved 
Commonwealth 1 



" Within the last year, also, the generosity and 
genius of our city and country have been n»bly 
combined, in adorning our spacious and admir- 
able Music Hall with a grand embodiment of 
that- exquisite composer, who would almost 
seem to have been rendered deaf to the noises 
of earth, that he might catch tbe very music of 
the spheres, and transfer it to the score of his 
magnificent symphonies. 

" Nor do we forget on this present occasion, 
that the familiar and cherished presence of the 
greatest of the adopted sons of # Massachu setts 
is soon to greet us again on the Exchange, 
gladdening the sight of all who congregate there 
with the incomparable front of Daniel Web- 
ster. 

"At the touch of native art, too, the youth- 
ful form of the martyred Warren U even now 
breaking forth from the votive block, to remind 
us afresh ' how good and glorious it is to die for 
one's country.' 

"But for Benjamin Franklin, ihe greatest 
of our native-born sons, and peculiarly the man 
of the people, has been reserved the eminently 
appropriate distinction of forming the. subject 
of the first bronze open-air statue, erected within 
the limits of the old peninsula of his birth, to 
ornament one of its most central thoroughfares, 
and to receive, and, I had almost said, to re- 
ciprocate. the daily salutations of all who pass 
through them." — Winthrop's Franklin Address. 



COUHTRT CORRESPONDENCE. 

X , Oct., 1858, 

At the Farm-house Window. 

I came into the country only for the summer 
months; but I am so pleasantly situated, that 
I have determined to give my love for the spot 
the test of a winter's experience, so you shall 
continue to hear from me, my dear Crayon, 
and from the farmhouse window, until the chill 
winds and the insinuating air drive me and my 
little writing-table to the chimney corner." In 
town or country I like these October days. 
. These cool, bracing mornings give an elasticity 
to my step, and make the labor of chopping a 
few sticks of wood for my good dame a pleasur- 
able task. The farmer watches me a minute, 
aB he goes to his pigs, and concludes, I know 
from his expression, that city-folks make 
a poor hand of it at chopping wood, and Sammy 
can't help occasionally laughing at my futile 
attempts to strike the axe twice in the same 
.place. However, as I am easing him of a por- 
tion of his morning's work, he says nothing, 
but hurries for his life to pick the pieces up, 
and fill the basket for the house. The good 
dame has an eye on him out of the wash-room 
door, and he knows what to expect if he is 
caught idle a moment, so when the basket is 
almost full, over it goes, by accident, certainly, 
and he sets to work lustily to fill it again' 
anything is better than chopping, he thinks. 

The weather to-day is out of season. The 
wind imparts no vigor. The sun rose this 
morning struggling through some faintly- 



tinted mists, in and out, as if at bo-peep with 
humanity — poor Tantalus. A driving cloud 
hurried up to windward, leaving a few spatter- 
ing drops as it passed over— the herald of 
many, who have succeeded it in the same way. 
Noon-day is over, (and the fire that blazed so 
brightly after breakfast on my hearth, has died 
out, and a charred ember among the white 
ashes is all that remains. 

The golden rod droops and springs back in 
the same wind of the morning by the river's 
marge. The bee, who goes making his culls 
from flower to flower, finds it difficult to hold 
his way unless under the lee of Ihe house. . The 
yellow butterflies falter about on flapping 
wing, and cling to the. swaying flower-tops. 
The rippling dash of the breeze frights the 
turtle as he floats with the stream, a speck 
upon the water ; and makes him sink his knob- 
like head. A pair of bright bay oxen come 
swaying down the road, and a gaunt old farmer, 
swinging with an ungainly gait, trudges at their 
side, describing elipses with his goad above the 
nigh one's back. My dame would recognize 
him at once as from ** back country," and 
I agreed with her they all have pretty much the 
same appearance. He has been down to the 
shipyard with a stick of timber, no doubt. She 
says when she was young the children used 
always to call after them — 

" Salt fish, 
And biled dian." 

And one could swear that was the yearly diet 
of nearly everyone that passes here — and not 
half enough of that; — poor, lean fellows, knotted 
like weather-beaten trees— or, maybe, they are 
overworked. But here's Sy Parson — not over- 
worked he, I warrant, the lazy scamp — half 
fool, no doubt, but the weightier half knave, 
who says six chimneys is enough for him on a 
house, and the alms-house has just that num- 
ber. He is easing the town of his support a bit 
to-day. He has a brace of fish in his hand, 
and a pole over his shoulder. He is going £o 
try his luck on the bridge, and really no fool he 
at jumping the bait for pickerel. Up and down 
the bridge, once, twice, thrice, and not a bite. 
He leaps over the fence and tries the meadow, 
walking backwards, jerking his line intently, — 
but goes straightway into a hole, and sprawls 
on his back. Sammy, sitting in the mill-door, 
trots his feet, slaps his knees, doubles up, and 
laughs heartily. Poor Sy ! 

I have taken great comfort all Bummer long 
at this window with watching the least pheno- 
mena, and most trifling incidents. Till one has 
doggedly put himself at work in this way of re- 
newed observation, how little we know of what 
is really instructive and diverting around us at 
every moment. What was somewhat of a task 
at first, has become a recreation, and now I 
can scarcely be at my window but I find myself 
on the watch, and noting like a chronicler. I 
judged wholly, before, by general impressions. 
Looking at nature thus, I was of course led to 
view her portraits by the landscapists in the 
same way. Now, having put Ruskin's theory 
of microscopic examination into practice, and 
learned the curves of ripples and the systems of 
leaf-shooting in plants, and the mysteries of 
lights and shade, I have no doubt I shall set up 
as a Ituskin connoisseur of the first landscape 
gallery I find myself in. 

Last evening I had a little fire blazing on 
the hearth. It raised the temperature too high, 
and opening the window, I discovered the moon 
was shining. I took my hat and walked out. 
Round and bright it hung in the sky ; and, 
gathering and dissolving, a mist floated over the 
course of the stream, and lay in patches here 
and there over the bordering meadows. The 
rush of the water over the dam was the only 
sound. I lingered upon the steps, drinking in 
the full sentiment of the hour — so calmly, 
bright — and almost felt a celestial benediction 



on my head. Byron expresses it exactly, when 
he says, to sleep , 

« Is almost wronging such a night as this." 

I stood gazing, and only aB I shuddered with 
the cold, did I bethink myself, and come into the 
house. I sat down at my table, took the first 
hook that offered ; it happened to be a copy of 
Lamb, and opening at random, came upon this 
passage in Rosamund Gray, where the author 
stops in the midst of his story, and exclaims, — 
" The moon is shining in so brightly at my 
window where I write, that I feel it a crime not 
to suspend my employment awhile to gaze at 
her. See how she glideth in maiden- honor 
through the clouds, who divide on either side to 
do her homage !" Lamb was not ordinarily 
sensitive to the charms of Nature, but the moon 
drew him into that thraldom few can escape. 
There is something in this silent pouring down 
of the moonbeams, more potent than man's 
will. We sink into vassalage, the strongest of 
us. Byron has described it, when he says, 

"There is a dangerous silence in that hour, 
A stillness which leaves room for the full soul 
To open all itself, without the power 
Of calling wholly back its self control I" 

Again, he gives us a delicate discrimination of 
its effects : 

" The silver light, which hallowing tree and tower, 
Sheds beauty and deep softness o'er the whole, 
Breathes also to the heart, and o'er it throws 
A lining languor which is not repose." 

I think we can commend the " deep soft- 
ness." The light of a moon-lit night is soft, 
dissolving ; but how with the shade — hard and 
obscure, I "think; that is, in actual shadow 
from an unobscured orb, but in the gradation of 
light, by being transmitted through mists of 
varied density, we .may allow the quotation 
from Kirke White — - 

" The silver moon illumes the misty scene, 
Now shining clear, now darkening in the glade, 
In ail the soft varieUea of shade." 

Shall we expect truth in Shakspeare ? J 

" This night metainks is but the daylight sick." 

Good ; but here — 

" It looks a little paler ; His a day 
Such as a da; is when the sun is hid I" 

The most unobservant could hardly have driven 
wider the mark. The whole expression is missed 
— those deep shadows frorh the moon, and 
the shadowless flat of a cloudy day! Milton, 
in Paradise Lost, knew what the expression 
was — • 

" Full-orbed the moon 
Shadowy sets off the face of things." 

In that oft-admired quotation about the 
moon-beams' sleeping on the bank, Shakspeare 
was himself — a happier epithet was never ap- 
plied. The moon looks down so mild — we are 
wronged by any but a humanizing epithet, taking 
her part, which she seems so trustfully to 
confide. 

A tremor of the atmosphere in moon-lit 
nights seems to cheat the eye with a semblance 
of overlaying softness ; but the shadows, if 
closely observed, will set us right. They are 
hard, rigidly defined in outline, though-obscure 
in surface — objects are not easily recognized in 
them. It is an exaggeration of the shadow of 
sunlight — somewhat as the photograph gives it. 
Southey writes of it in Don Rhoderic, as '* deep- 
ening with blacker night;" again, in another 
passage — 

" The moon arose ; Bhe shone upon the lake, 

That la; one smooth expanse of silver light ; 

She shone upon the hills and rocks, and cast 
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Upon their hollows and their hidden glens 
A blacker depth of shade;" 

betraying them, as Virtue betrays Guilt. 

We have the moon imparting its light through 
foliage; one will view the phenomenon, poet- 
like ; the other, man-like, feels brotherly — 

" It is the moon 
Slow rising o'er the eastern hill ; 
It glimmers on the forest tips,_ 
And through the dewy foliage drifts 
In little rivulets of light, 
And makes the heart in love with night." 

Longfellow in Golden Legend. 

" Oh moon, the oldest shades 'mong oldest trees, 
Feel palpitations when thou lookest in." 

Kbats. 

Again, Longfellow, with his peculiar grace, 
personifies — 

" The moon was pallid, but not faint, 
And beautiful as some fair saint, 
Serenely moving on her way, 
In hours of trial and dismay ; 
As if she heard the voice of God, 
Unharmed with naked feet she trod 
Upon the hot and burning start, 
As on the glowing coals and bars, 
That were to prove her strength and try 
Her holiness and her purity." 

The words we have marked show where his 
figure outrun his observation; stars donjt look 
" hot and burning," when the moon* holds 
court among them ; quick and passionful, when 
she is away; on her coming, they assemble 
about her in her own livery of purity. We 
have the same fault to find with Pope in his 
Homer, in a famous moonlight scene — 

* ' And stars unnumbered ffild the glowing pole ; 
O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 
And tip with silver every mountain head." 

We must understand that the poet had previ- 
ously pictured an unclouded moon ; the planets 
and stars do the rest, as described above. We 
never saw foliage grow yellow under the clear- 
est midnight heavens, even when the moon did 
not nullify their brilliancy ; nor a mountain 
head, either yellow or silver. 

I have rambled somewhat from my original 
intentions in this letter, and as I turn over my 
portfolio, I come upon a copy of verses written 
in a clime 'yond the waters, and, if I remember 
rightly, after just such another as last night 
was, and I may as well close with them : 

The casement standing open 

Admits the midnight air, 
And to and fro the curtains 

Are swaying gently there. 

The watch beneath my pillow 

Ticks solemnly and lone, 
And I hear upon the hill-side 

The 4 nightingale's sweet tone. 

The moonlight falling brightly 

Makes sashes on the floor ;} 
But now the traces vanish, 

Some cloud is passing o'er. 

Monotonously baying 

I hear a distant hound, — 
A solitary crower 

Breaks in upon the sound. 

A long, dull blast the warder 

Is blowing from the tower[; 
The minster clock so slowly 

Is striking out the hour. 

I hear the sound of voices, 

A shout and then a song 
A troop of laughing students 

Pass merrily along. 



It dies upon the distance, 
I close my weary eyes, 

And dreams bring spirit music, 
Which passes and then dies ! 



W. J. 



Stag and Hounds, and Feuocioos Eagle Hotel, 
West Oampton, N. II., October, 1856. 
My Dear Crayon: 

The merrie party of which I told you last 
month has vanished — thawed and resolved it- 
self into'city boudoir and studio; while I alone 
am left — the unlucky last rose of summer, soli- 
tary in my autumn glory. It is a melancholy 
change that has come over the scene — a change 
most sadly sensible indoors, where I am pent, 
by the malice of a persistent and pitiless storm, 
which day after day puts the ceaseless rain, as 
my landlord expresses it, right down at the 
door ! A hateful storm, which is perfect!/ well 
aware of the especial need which the darker 
musings of my solitude just now have of " com- 
munion with the various forms of Nature," 
without, and for that, pelts away all the more 
spitefully, ingloriously knocking a man, as it 
were, when he is down. Just now, when I ven- 
tured to look out, in meek protestation, an an- 
gry gust of wild autumn wind pitched at me 
with a ferocity, which plainly said, " back with 
you : and if you must come out, take that, and 
that, and that !" 

Under these malign circumstances, it will, 
therefore not surprise you, if my gossip to- 
night should be pitched on a very low key — 
falling even into sentiment, with, mayhap, a 
sigh for the famous " white mantilla" of the 
mountains, which, when we were surrounded by 
other fair forms, we failed to appreciate. 

The gallant coaches, six in hand, crowded 
within and without with joyous travellers, 
which while some daily passed our doors in their 
roystering way to the mountains, are now no 
more to be seen. Their echoes are stopped by 
the cessation of the summer travel ; and the 
welcome mail, with smiles from friends away, 
which they never failed to bring us, come3 no 
more, or at best, creeps in but semi-seldom. 

The charcoal pictures of Fremont, standing 
upon mighty mountain peaks in colossal form 
and banner-wrapt triumph with which waggish 
art was innocently wont to ornament doors and 
walls, and all tempting surfaces, by way of 
sermon to the sins of our worthy landlord of the 
Stag and Hounds, who is an incorrigible leader 
of Buchanan democracy, are all wiped away. 

The " papers" from the city, which every- 
body was for ever kindly sending to his friends, 
now come no longer, and the delectable '' Cam- 
paign Post" is all our reading. Thus are none 
any more to be tempted by the charms of " Cal- 
ifornia Jack" into the wild dissipation of the 
late hour of nine, and if there were, those im- 
mortal cards, with the heavy hearts, have gone 
to town to be preserved with forest leaves and 
fringe, as mementoes of pleasures past. Our 
poor dog Carlo has no lady to tempt him to 
" speak" by the proffer of a stone, or to throw 
it for his pursuit, if he should bark ever so pit- 
iful a petition. 

Those comfort-promising stockings, whose 
growth we used to watch so earnestly, night 
after night, as they lengthened under the in- 
dustry of fair fingers, no longer lend a sweet 
air of domesticity to our evening fireside, but 
have gone, knitters, packers and all, to town. 
But last, and sadder than all — our merry 
table — once of such grateful, social size, but 
now shrunken into a mere stand, with covers 
and chairs but for one ! There, still, are the 
" jockies," but no welcoming eye to greet them ; 
there is the rice-pie, but no one to risk with 
you the enormity of a second, perchance, of a 
third piece; there are the apple short-cakes, 
but none, as of yore, to reiterate their praises — 
there, too, is the golden fruit, but not a soul to 
carry it oif in his or her pocket for evening re-, 



galement. Where, my dear friend, is loneliness 
so sensibly felt as under the withered leaves of 
a forsaken mahogany ! Wait as you will alone 
by the cold moonlight; talk as you please with 
unanswering stars, by the dark ocean side, or 
in the blacker forest shades, but seat hot your- 
self at a deserted and silent table, look not into 
the eyes of superfluous potatoes, or into the. 
hearts of unrequired cabbages, nor even-though 
the fluid be but cider, touch your lips to the one 
social, but the now unshared glass — for this, oh ! 
this is solitude !" 

A banquet hall deserted, is, I think, one of 
the few incidents which our esteemed friend 
" Sparrowgrass" would not concede " a pleasant 
thing to have in the country !" 

I have thus referred to my lonely pluvian im- 
prisonment, without thinking to descant there- 
on so long, because I owe to it the idleness 
which permits me to please my own fancy, and. 
to obey tne parting behest of each and all of my 
late fellow-guests of the " Stag and Hounds, 
and Feroaious Eagle," to tell you something 
more of our beautiful Campton than my last 
hasty scribbles allowed. This I shall, too, in 
the present absence of all accessory charms, be 
enabled to do with the severest impartiality. I 
say accessory charms, because it is not every 
visitor, even at summer height, who will see 
the region with so many pairs of piercing and 
perceiving eyes as we have looked through : for 
it is the beautiful spirit alone which recognizes 
beauty, and to no man is there anywhere sun- 
shine by it not also in his own soul. 

In my former note I gave you an itinerary 
hither ; let me now see if 1 can hit the topo- 
graphy more exactly. Look on the map at that 
hilly region of northern New Hampshire,' ex- 
tending from east to west some thirty miles, 
with the White Mountain group and notch at 
the one end, and the Franconia heights and 
gorges at the other. Consider the whole hori- 
zontal stretch, to be the beam of a huge pair of 
scales — these scales dropping down nearly the 
length of the beam— twenty-five to thirty miles- 
will hold on the cast the broad valley of Con- 
way, and on the west the yet more charming 
intervals of Campton. The former of these 
two localities was, as everybody knows, selected 
by our artists, a few years since as the head- 
quarters of their summer rambles amidst the 
abundant landscape delights of the Granite 
State. Their lead was followed of course by am- 
bulant Fashion in general, until Conway grew 
speedily into the rank and fame of an orthodox 
watering-place. This result was to many of 
the quiet-loving, studious painters, a killing of 
the golden goose, and like Boon, in the wilds 
of Kentucky, when his own enterprise began to 
annoy his seclusion with sharers, .they moved 
on, in search of fresher scenes and newer set- 
tlements. The desired Canaan they had this 
season found at Campton. Next year theyjrill 
return to the possession in greater strength and 
numbers, and still greater the next, and the 
next, until summer idlers, coming after them, • 
shall frighten them away, with hoops and hops, 
and piano fortes, and billiard-tables and bowl- 
ing alleys, and perambulating daguerreotypers, 
and millineries, and barber shops — until they 
shall no longer be limited on a rainy day to the 
pure and primitive recreation of a " kick up" 
in the " old barn" — until a coat full of holes 
shall be no longer holy — until boots shall no more 
be as presentable with grease as with gloss ; 
until their wigs shall no longer be of necessity- 
subjected for curtailment to the amateur " siz- 
zers" of a young and inexperienced engineer — 
or their aching teeth to the untried dentistry of 
the same impromptu hand ! Until, in short, 
Fashion shall have spoiled fair Campton for 
these uses as it is now spoiling beautiful Con- 
way. 

I am told that there is this season a piano, 
perhaps two or more — nay, it is possible even a 
guitar or a harp, in Conway ! Heaven send us. 
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here, for awhile at least, no music less prcRa- 
phaelite, than the democratic drums, big and 
little, and the Yankee Doodle whistles, which 
lately awoke the echoes when the country far 
and near gathered half a hundred strong, to 
fling the banners of Buchanan and Breckenridge 
to the breeze, over the pasB of Campion ! 

Things have come to such a pass in Conway, 
that one may soon bo able to consult his bill of 
fare, and lisp his choice of Otards and Cataw- 
bas; oh! leave to us only the omnipresent 
pocket-pistol, mysteriously appearing when 
limbs arc aweary, or where a sauce needs pi- 
quancy, or a glass is " weak in odor," at the 
table within; this and our humble " agency," 
so long, at least, as " no questions are asked." 

Then again, it is said, that at Conway, 
"Thompson" has, among other improvements, 
built a studio for the rainy-day use of his artist 
guests. This is well, if it be not too fine for 
the ruddy easel of splinters from a weather- 
stained fence-board, which has this year borne 
on its back many a noble study of Campton 
landscapes, and is now laid up in lavender for 
further usefulness. "Thompson," however 
well he may mean, is, I fear, with his reforms 
and his refinements, very much at the bottom 
of all the fast-growing worldliness of Conway. 
Let him not, in mistaken enterprise and zeal, 
overdo the thing, lest exasperated art shall come 
to speak of him in the earnest language, "pious 
and religious" used by Mr. Toodles in the play, 
when alluding to his namesake of the door 
plate. 

Have I not now shown the reason of our 
preference of Campton over Conway in a social 
point of view? And am I not about to do 
the same in respect to the artistic aspect of the 
matter, and relative capacities of the rival re- 
gions as fields of landscape study ? 

In this argument I have no need to dispraise 
the one in order to exalt the other. Nowhere, 
in all this country round, can one possibly go 
amiss in the search for the picturesque ; and in 
natural beauty, Conway is a bright gem in a 
tiara of brilliants, differing from Campton only 
as one star differs from another star in glory. 

It differs disadvantageously in respect to the 
number and quality of its complete pictures, 
whether of mountain distance, of interval, or 
of brook scenery. It differs lamentably in the 
way of fragmentary materials of all kinds, and 
yet more in regard to the accessibility of all. 

In the meadow-land foliage of Campton there 
is a wonderful variety of abundance, richness, 
and grace ; such studies may be found at every 
step on the borders of the brooks, and of the 
charming Pemigewasset. There is, to me, in- 
exhaustible supply of matter in the shape of 
weed and wild flowers, and of broken earth ; 
and two or three miles up one of the brooks 
there are " bits" of forest glen, of rock, and of 
running and falling water, which some of our 
party deemed quite worthy of mention, with 
the famous material of the Catskill cloves. 
Indeed, I can scarcely tell you what there is not 
here, as, after all our trampings this summer, 
we still leave the region only half explored. The 
pictures need, of course, here as everywhere, to 
be sometimes looked up with the artist's eye, 
since they do not always run about, ready-chosen, 
composed, chiaro-scuroed, figured, and framed, 
crying to every stupid observer, " Come paint 
me I" 

'If one should, by- any possibility exhaust the 
resources of Campton, it would be a simple 
matter to move on, north, south, east, or west, 
to a new and still fruitful field. It is but half 
a dozen miles above to Thornton, an admirable 
resting-place for the artist ; and only twice that 
distance more to the Franconia Notch, with its 
flume and pool; and but little yet removed 
from all the wonders of the Profile House — the 
mysterious " Stone Face," or, the Old Man of 
the Mountain, Echo Lake, and the great Wash 
Bowl, and the glories of Eagle Cliff. The pain- 



ter who cannot find some acceptable employ- 
ment here, had better go at once to Paradise. 

Please do not suppose me to be at all inte- 
rested in real estate here. Wish I were ; for 
though there are none at present, it is a charm- 
ing place for summer villas. I write to please 
you and myself, to gratify my fellow-guests 
who are gone ; to praise fair Nature, if that is 
possible and reverent, and to express my regard 
for our genial host of the great Stag and 
Hounds and Ferocious Eagle Hotel ; for he is, 
I assure you, in the estimation of all his many 
guests of the season past, a ''right jolly good fel- 
low." 

The melancholy days are upon us. Summer 
is passing out of sight. Autumn winds are 
piping loud. Nature is donning her many-co- 
lored night cap, in preparation for her wintry 
sleep; so yet a few days, andl, too, the " last of 
my race," shall bid farewell to Campton. 

With my sincere regards to your Conway 
correspondents, " Burnt Umber," and the lady 
of the indefinite numbers of stars. 

I am", very greatly relieved, your9, etc., 
Poppy Oil. 

P. S. In speaking of Campton, I mean al- 
ways West Campton, and not Campton proper, 
or Campton village; as, when of Conway, 
North Conway, and not Conway Corners, or 
Conway Centre. P. 0. 

NOETH COHWAY, Oct.lS&S. 

Dear Ckayom : — I have read with much plea- 
sure the amusing letter of your young correspon- 
dent at West Campton, Mr. Poppy Oil. I once 
visited that pretty spot, and my recollections 
have been most agreeably revived by the some- 
what overwrought descriptions he gives of the 
charming scenery there. That fervor and excess 
with which Mr. Poppy describes is quite delight- 
ful in a youthful and enthusiastic painter — but 
as he sees more of the world, enricheB his port- 
folio with sketches of choice scenes in both 
hemispheres, especially should he ever be favor- 
ed with a thorough acquaintance with the inex- 
haustible beauties of North Conway, he will, of 
course, arrive at more just views. Far be it 
from me, my dear Crayon, to undervalue the 
charms of West Campton, which is decidedly 
a picturesque place. The brook there, is in some 
respects almost equal to the artist's brook of 
Conway, and the Welch Mountain, I should 
rank next to our Chocorua foT color and noble 
character of outline. The grove of old trees by 
the river banks at Campton is a noble place for 
the artist's study, and so are the broken ledges 
of rock which mark the descending spurs of the 
mountains. I admit frankly that the Stag and 
Hounds is a gem of a rustic inn — and Sanborn 
is an intelligent, hearty, obliging, and jolly fel- 
low; Indeed, take it all together, it is almost 
up to Thompson's Kiarsarge House here, 
whose cream egg-nogg and broiled chickens, I 
hope your sprightly young friend Poppy may yet 
have the happiness to taste. 

Your young correspondent will find when he 
has had my experience in artistic life, that there 
is nothing so conducive to practical success in 
Art as a comfortable life, a good table, and if 
the experience of years justifies my saying it, 
something better than " hard-cider " to sustain 
the spirits flagging from such days' works as 
the North Conway artists are used to ; and with- 
out any disparagement of the ferocious Eagle, 
we can assure him that Thompson, mine host 
of the " Kiarsarge," is the prince of providers 
for our craft, knows the needs of the artistic tem- 
perament to a tea, and that it has no foe like 
dyspepsia. No mind can be supported in heal- 
thy action by an unhealthy physique ; and we 
of the Kiarsarge House are all well and hearty, 
having the first requisite for effective labors, 
a fine physical condition. Even my young 
friend Stillman, your former coadjutor, from 
being an invalid a month ogo, is slowly pick- 



ing up, and works his five hours a day un- 
der the influence of the Kiarsarge cuisine. In 
fact, ther.e is no such country tavern in all New 
England (known to my experience at least) or 
so comfortable for artists a3 this same Kiar- 
sarge. We don't "go out" either, but live 
quietly at home, and this leads me to remark 
on the " dramatis-personae." We have the 
most delightful evenings (without the aid of 
California Jack) real, homelike gatherings, by 
much too attractive to permit us all to be in 
bed " at nine o'clock." We have a North Con- 
way Quartette Club, and a piano in the house — 
then we have conversazione on artistic, scienti-- 
fic, and social themes, etc. We of Conway have 
m lieu of the Campton mentionables, the scho- 
larly and thoughtful Huntington, versatile artist, 
excellent man, than whom who is there better 
fitted to be the centre of an artistic coterie ? 
And as we of the craft still preserve some- 
thing of the instincts of knight-errantry, there is 
not one of our circle who will not graBp pallette 
and mahl-stick in defence of the peerlesBness of 

our Mrs. to say nothing of the other ladies of 

the set, whose excellent sense is shown by the 
perfect harmony they are in with her, and the 
graceful allegiance they pay to her royalty. I 
assure you, my dear Crayon, for the first time 
in my long life in art, I begin in this circle to 
realize how unhappy are the years I have passed 
akine, and I sigh to think how irretrievable ! 

I Beg Mrs. 's pardon for this publicity. 

but I am sure she loves North Conway too well, 
not to be willing to suffer a little in its behalf. 
Of artists, we have, besides Huntington, Hub- 
bard, the most profound and conscientious of 
our landscape students — Stillman, of whose de- 
licate and penetrative genius I need not speak 
to readers of the Crayon, and who, I am hap- 
py to say, availing himself of my age and long 
experience, has repeatedly advised with me 
about the conduct of his health* and studies, 
and added the charrr.s of warm and brilliant 
coloring to an imitation of nature more exact 
and fruitful even than that of his previous works. 

Post, of whom you all know too little as an 
artist, but of whom as a man you will never 
know much, until you get into the North Con- 
way set, — and Suydam, the exemplar of ama- 
teur painters, a shining light to all young men 
of means, who have life and labor to spare, 
and none of the necessity to work, which 
drives us poor artists unwillingly to our labors. 
From motives that will be appreciated, I, of 
course, omit myself. Suffice it to say, that of 
these five, three (besides myself) have been in 
Campton, and still retain their allegiance to 
Conway. Then, up the road, at Dinsmore's, 
there are the ardent Colman, the brilliant Shat- 
tuck, the thoughtful Hotchkiss, with the ladies 
of the Colman family, just far enough away to 
make it a good walk to visit them. Down the 
road is Cbampney, with his snug cottage and 
well-fitted studio close adjoining. 

Now, that good working-days are becoming 
fewer, numerous short sketching tours are pro- 
jected and executed ; three days at Chocorua and 
Ossipee Lake, a visit to Giant Stairs — a high, 
blunt, rocky peak against the western sky ; a pro- 
tracted visit to the Pinkham Glen, with a day 
or so at Carter's Notch and Jackson Falls, have 
served to replenish one's stock of grand ideas, 
appreciated all the more fully after the quiet 
Bummer devotion to meadow and streamlet. 
But these little closing incidents of artist's life 
here, I mention simply as confirming my con- 
viction that this place is incomparably superior 
to all others in the neighborhood of the moun- 
tains, as the " pointe d 'appui " for short, pleas- 
ant dashes into their interiors. This opinion 
seems spreading -among the summer travellers 
in this direction. From the first there has 
been a steady increase in their numbers, and 
this summer five hundred were at one time, 

* We are heartily rejoiced at this information. 
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more or less permanently established in the 
village, some for the entire season. But the 
most striking peculiarity is the large number of 
old habitues and frequenters of the place. I 
could mention, perhaps, fifty, who have made 
this summer their fourth or fifth successive one 
spent in this valley. 

As the natural result, cottages, more or less 
elegant, are building or projected by gentlemen 
from New York and Boston, while the inhabit- 
ants of the town, catching the same Bpirit, begin 
to brush up, enlarging their houses, repairing and 
painting, awaiting the demands of a new sea- 
son, besides erecting a very nice little meeting- 
house, tastefully furnished, and well attended. 
The crowd of visitors have now departed, and 
left us Conway and the glorious October sun 
with quiet, and no jar to our congenial inter- 
course. 

But to compare the narrow valley in which 
West-Campton is deposited with the Pequawket 
valley, the court of Mount Washington, the 
King of our Mountains, and at the head of 
which he stands looking down over the lovely 
Saco Interval, when his head is not wrapped in 
clouds ! How could anybody be so rash ! 
Where are their ledges — where their grey and 
solemn Mote — their Kiarsarge for climbing — 
their distances, like those around Dinsmore's? 

But enough — let the Exhibition decide ; and 
if the Camptonians shall produce anything like 
Coleman's meadows, Shattuck's hill-sides, or 
any " brook subjects," like those from our 
Kiarsarge brook, which Huntington, Stillman, 
and Hubbard, will contribute, why, we Con- 
waygians will give the Camptonians an oyster 
supper. 

I must not end. without a word about an ex- 
cursion to those wild mountain summits which 
connect the Sandwich Range with Mote and 
Franconia. After ascending the valley of Swift 
B.iver, passing tbejagged shoulders of Chocorua, 
winding along by the rapids, roaring falls, and 
under the shades of beetling cliffs, you reach 
at last the grass-grown lane which leads from 
the road up the mountains. At the end of this 
we left our horses, and struck boldly into the 
woods ; the ladies, nothing daunted; keeping 
with us, Miss K especially, almost throw- 
ing us into the background by the graceful ease 
with which she leaped the chasms, climbed the 
steep ravines, and threaded her way through 
tangled thickets and over fallen pines. 

After a tramp of several hours, we reached 
the bold and reeky peak. Fierce winds had 
levelled any stunted trees that might have grown 
at such a height ; and huge masses of rock, cov- 
ered with any variety of mosses, gray and brown, 
were lying confusedly around. The view was 
glorious, but the lunch, I must confess, absorbed 
all our thoughts for awhile. 

Our lusty guide produced the ponderous bas- 
ket, and forth came the solid proofs of our kind 
hostess, Mrs. Thompson's genius — cold chick- 
ens, pies, sandwiches, doughnuts, and what not. 

Stillman had a fire built in a second. Mrs. 
H. put the chocolate on to boil ; Miss K. spread 
the cloth, as well as gaiety, by her cheerful wit 
and merry laugh ; and Suydam helped us to fun 
and champagne, while Post, Hubbard, and my- 
self prepared mossy seats for the gentler portion 
of the party. We rose, refreshed, to feast our 
eyes. Far to the north stretched the line of the 
Franconia Mountains, with the Peak of Lafay- 
ette overtopping all. The top of Kiarsarge rose 
above the abrupt outline of Mote to the east. To 
the south lay Chocorua, with his talon-like crest 
uplifted ; while below us, and to the southwest, 
stretched the valley of Mad River — the Welch 
Mountain, gray and bare, — Campton Valley — 
and the silver line of the Pemigewasset. With 
a powerful glass we examined the valley, and 
distinguished the white umbrellas of the West 
Campton painters, peering above the little hills. 
One of our ladies, whose eyes are remarkably 
bright, declared she could soo the expression of 



their faces — restless and dissatisfied, casting 
wistful glances in the direction of Conway — 
doubtless, pining for the happy valley to which 
we then descended, more grateful for its ever- 
varied delights. 

I must now tear myself away from this pleas- 
ant circle of artists, whose eminent success in 
studies from nature, in oil-colors, make me regret 
that I so long confined myself to the lead pencil 
and water-colors. I am too old, however, to try 
any new tricks, and must be content with the 
way in which poor Doughty and I used to pick 
up nice bits about Nahant and the Cranberry 
Isles. Should you, my dear Crayon, ever visit 
my quiet studio in Dedham, I shall be happy to 
show you my collection of drawings, and you 
will be warmly welcomed by 

Tours, most anciently, 
Mummy. 

Nbwpobi, Oct. 13, 1856. 
Editor of the Crayon, : 

In your last there is a letter from this city 
that evinces great carelessness on the part of 
the writer, and this is the more reprehensible, as 
with ordinary care the errors might easily have 
been corrected. In the second paragraph he 
states that Gilbert Stuart was born in Newport. 
On the contrary, Stuart was bom in Narragan- 
sett, in the old snuff mill still standing on the 
little stream that falls into the Pettaquamscott. 
The building was erected and occupied by his 
father for grinding snuff, many years before he 
came to Newport. There the youthful Stuart 
spent his early days, and before his death he 
made a pilgrimage to a spot endeared by so 
many associations, and which for natural beau- 
ties is rarely surpassed 

Your correspondent also expresses the belief 
that Stuart's juvenile works were of a comic 
character. This is altogether new to Stuart's 
friends, who all speak of his wit and humor 
when mention is made of his social life, but I 
have yet to learn that with his pencil he 
ever excited the risibles of his associates and 
admirers. 

Of the manner of doing up the scenery of this 
beautiful island in " chrome and vermilion," 
I have nothing to say, as no such pictures of its 
" rock-bound shore," have come under my ob- 
servation ; and as the remarks on the prevailing 
style of building and the practice of " taming 
down grounds," are merely the expression of an 
opinion, they may pass for what they are 
worth r but there surely is great impropriety 
in ascribing the merits of .one of the only two 
houses thought worth an especial praise, to a 
hand that had nothing to do with the design. I 
allude to the cottage described as " a model of 
taste and elegance," the design of which is as- 
cribed to Father Fitten, a Catholic priest. It is 
all that the writer says of it — " quaint, original, 
sensible, harmonious : the right house in the 
right place." — but was designed and erected by 
T. A. Tefft, Esq., Architect of Providence, who 
has done more to elevate the standard of archi- 
tectural taste in this state than any other man. 
His works you are familiar with, and knowing 
that the cottage referred to was designed by 
him, you will at once appreciate the remark of 
your correspondent, when he says " it is the 
right house in the right place." 

In pointing out these errors my object has been 
solely to correct them, and as yonr correspondent 
will see by a little investigation that he has been 
rather hasty, he will probably be surer of his 
ground, when, as he proposes, he is led " at some 
future time to speak more in detail of the archi- 
tectural structures in this town." 

Prussian Blue. 

We have a letter from our old friend Flake 
White, dated at Patchogue, L. I., but it came 
to hand too late for insertion in this number. 
It will appoar in the next. 



STUDIES AMONG THE LEAVES. 

EEADe's HEW NOVEL.* 

The two chief phases of life this book claims 
to present, are Prisoner's Life in an English 
county gaol, audMiner's Life in Australia. — The 
first is shown to have both a horrible and win- 
ning aspect, according to the master gaoler's 
character and his system, and the latter, the 
only appearance, that we suppose, life at the 
mines is capable of having— alarming and de- 
testable. The book treats of men and their 
doings, not of things; a work of dialogue and 
deeds, not of descriptions and sentiments and 
fine writing. A love intrigue plots the story, 
but this does not interest us much before the 
end — it is the photographic delineations . of 
mental life, and the heart's impulses, given 
with the minuteness of a criminal trial report ; 
the shrewd comments thereupon, and satire, tod 
downright earnest to be laughable, that makes 
the reading of what is rather a lengthy novel* 
easy and time-forgetting. Open it every where* 
and you somehow become interested. What 
has gone before is nothing ; there is a scene 
present, and you seem to comprehend it at once. 
There is so much thorough earnestness in it all} 
that the reader can't but get provoked at the 
outside trivialities, and stern-like eccentricities. 
Common sense, and the public, we think, would 
have granted a dispensation to the publishers fa> • 
tamper with their author so far as to supply- an 
accredited punctuation for his lack pi it— a 
madness, in which like all madmen, he is not 
consistent, for he does now and then write a 
paragraph, in which he points his sehtences.as 
ordinary men are wont, much to the shaming 
of his usual process. Then there are unworthy 
tricks of typography, and non-sensible illustra- 
tions, and affectations of spelling. 

As about the only description of nature in 
the book, and showing the full characteristics 
of his style — language quaint but telling — we 
have marked for quotation a passage upon 
morn-break in Australia : 

" A single event, a thousand times weightier 
to the world each time it comes, than if with 
one fell stroke all the kingdoms of the globe 
became republics, and all the republics, empires, 
so to remain a thousand years. An event an 
hundred times more beautiful than the eye can 
hope to see while in the flesh, yet it regaled the 
other senses, too, and blessed the universal heart. 

" Before this prodigious event, came its little 
heralds, sweeping across the face of the night. 
First came a little motion of cold air ; it was 
dead still before ; then an indefinable freshness ; 
then a very slight, but rather grateful smell 
from the soil of the conscious earth. Next 
twittered from" the bush one little hesitating 
chirp. 

" Craake ! went the lugubrious quail, pooh- 
poohing the suggestion. Then somehow roclrs, 
and forests and tents, seemed less indistinct in 
shape, outlines peeped where masses had been. 

" Jug 1 jug ! went a bird with a sweet jurgle 
in his deep throat. Craake ? went the ill-omened 



*"R is Never Too Late to Mend," a matter of fact 
Romance. By Charles Reade, author of" Christie John- 
stone,"** Peg Woffington," etc. In two volumes. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 1S56. Author's edition. Originally 

announced as "Susan Morton.'* . , ■.. 



